The Potential and Promise of 

Latino Students 



By Patricia Gandara 

B y now, it is pretty much common knowledge that Latinos 
comprise the nation’s largest minority group, both as a 
percentage of the population (17.6 percent) 1 and as a per¬ 
centage of school-age students (25 percent). 2 That is, one 
in four K-12 students in the United States is Latino or Latina. While 
the related challenges are often overemphasized, the tremendous 
assets these young people bring with them are often overlooked. 
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In 1980, Latinos were 6.5 percent of the total population and 
about 8 percent of the K-12 school population, 3 and they were 
principally located in three states: California, New York, and 
Texas. They did not have a large presence in the rest of the country, 
where the notion of majority-minority populations was framed 
in terms of black and white. 

The nation’s population has undergone a massive shift in the 
years since 1980, when immigration began to soar, after histori¬ 
cally low rates of Latino immigration between the 1930s and 
1970s. The Latino school-age population has tripled since 1980, 
from 8.1 percent to its current 25 percent. 4 The National Center 
for Education Statistics projects that by 2023, nearly one-third of 
all students will be Latino. 5 However, in three states—California, 
New Mexico, and Texas—Latinos already account for more than 
half of all students. 

It is important to note that this recent growth is overwhelm¬ 
ingly the result of native births. Contrary to much of the political 
rhetoric about insecure borders and uncontrolled immigration, 
more Mexicans have left the country in the last fewyears than have 
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entered it, and Mexican immigration is now at net zero. 6 More 
than 90 percent of school-age Latino children are born in the 
United States. 7 They are U.S. citizens and our responsibility. How 
we view these students—primarily as challenges or as assets—will 
determine to a large extent how we choose to educate them and 
the kind of success they are able to achieve. 

A New Demographic Twist 

Most Latinos live in what I call seven traditional settlement states: 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and 
Texas. However, recently there has been a dramatic shift in where 
Latinos reside. New pockets of immigration have resulted in con¬ 
centrations of Latino students in places that haven’t had a sub¬ 
stantial number of Latino immigrants before. The Latino 
population is growing faster in the South than anywhere else in 
the country. Between 1990 and 2014, the South’s Latino school- 
age population grew by a factor of 10. Meanwhile, the Latino 
school-age population grew only 32 percent in the traditional 
settlement states. Today, Latino children fill classrooms in areas 
where a generation ago there was no Latino presence. 

Not all of these immigrants are Spanish speaking, but the 
majority of them are. And not all Latinos are from the same coun¬ 
try. About two-thirds are of Mexican origin and another nearly 10 
percent are of Puerto Rican origin, but the rest come from a variety 
of Spanish-speaking nations (including Cuba, at 3.7 percent; the 
Dominican Republic, at 3.2 percent; the Central American 
nations, combined at 9.1 percent; and South America and else¬ 
where, at 10.4 percent), and they also come from different social 
classes and traditions. 8 Nonetheless, it is possible to speak of 
Latinos as one group, since approximately three-quarters are from 
Mexico and Puerto Rico alone, and these students tend to share 
many demographic characteristics, such as low educational 
attainment, high rates of poverty, and a longtime presence in the 
continental United States. 

The Challenges and the Possibilities 

As a group, Latinos fall far behind both white and Asian students 
in academic achievement and educational attainment, largely 
because they begin school significantly behind their peers; they 
are the least likely of all subgroups to attend preschool. While 
Latino children have made significant gains over the last decade, 
only 52 percent of those ages 3 to 6 attend or have attended a 
preschool program, compared with an average of 61 percent for 
all children. 9 

Moreover, their achievement on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which tests a representative sample 
of all American students every two years in math and reading, lags 
behind that of their peers. In 2015, 26 percent of Latino students 
performed at the proficient level in fourth-grade mathematics, 
compared with 51 percent of white students and 65 percent of 
Asian students. In eighth grade, the performance of all students 
dropped, with 19 percent of Latinos scoring proficient, compared 
with 13 percent of African American students, 20 percent of 
American Indian/Alaska Native students, 43 percent of white 
students, and 61 percent of Asian students. 10 

Although these results do not differ significantly from the 2013 
NAEP results, Latinos have made strides since 2000. Most of those 
gains happened in the first fewyears after 2000, after which NAEP 


scores tended to flatten for all students. It's no coincidence this 
stagnation occurred at the same time as the narrowing of the cur¬ 
riculum and the fixation on high-stakes testing began under No 
Child Left Behind. 

With respect to reading in 2015, just 21 percent of Latino stu¬ 
dents scored at the proficient level in fourth grade, compared with 
46 percent of white students and 57 percent of Asian students. In 
eighth grade, the numbers were similar, with 21 percent of Latino 
students scoring proficient, compared with 44 percent of white 
students and 54 percent of Asian students. In sum, achievement 
gaps between Latino students and their white and Asian peers 
persist. 11 

In recent years, Latino students have made progress in high 
school completion: 76 percent graduated with their class in 2014, 
compared with 61 percent in 2006. 12 Even so, this rate lags far 
behind graduation rates for white students (87 percent) and Asian 
students (89 percent). 13 

The gender gap in Latino high school graduation rates, on the 
rise since the 1980s, is also troubling, since high school and col¬ 
lege completion, or at least some postsecondary training, is a 
prerequisite for gaining access to the middle class. In 2013, 82.6 
percent of Latinas graduated from high school, compared with 
74.1 percent of Latino males. 14 While 43 percent of white stu¬ 
dents and 66 percent of Asian students completed at least a 
bachelor’s degree by age 29 in 2015, only 21 percent of African 
American students and 16 percent of Latino students did so. 


Percentage of Latino K-12 Students 
in Six Southern States, 1990-2015 



Southern States 

1990 

2000 

2015 

Alabama 

0.7% 

1.9% 

6.7% 

Arkansas 

1.1% 

4.2% 

11.0% 

Georgia 

1.6% 

5.4% 

13.9% 

North Carolina 

1.0% 

5.2% 

14.9% 

South Carolina 

1.0% 

2.5% 

8.1% 

Tennessee 

0.8% 

2.3% 

8.4% 


SOURCE; AUTHOR'S CALCULATIONS OF 1990 AND 2000 U.S. CENSUS "5-PERCENT PUBLIC USE MICRODATA 
SAMPLE." 2015 DATA ARE FROM THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY SURVEY. 
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Latinas also outperform their male counterparts in college 
degree completion. In 2015,18.5 percent of Latinas had earned 
a bachelor’s degree by age 29, compared with 14.5 percent of 
Latino males. 15 

A major reason that Latino college completion is so low is that 
nearly half of Latinos who attend a postsecondary institution go 
to two-year colleges, where the likelihood of their transferring to 
a four-year institution is much lower than for students from most 
other racial/ethnic groups. 16 One study of California community 
college students with intent to transfer found that only 17 percent 
of Latinos transferred to a four-year college within seven years, 
compared with 30 percent of white students and 41 percent of 
Asian students. These students tend to "get stuck” in community 
college because they are more likely to work while going to school, 
to have insufficient funds, and to require remedial courses 
that delay their progress toward a degree. 17 Research shows 
that Latino students, more than students from any other 
group, tend to enroll in less selective colleges, even though 
they actually qualify to attend more selective ones, 18 usually 
because of financial concerns. And notably, more selective 
institutions tend to graduate all their students at much 
higher rates. 19 

Given that income in the United States is closely tied to 
education, 20 our country’s economic and social well-being 
is tied to the educational success of Latinos. Needless to say, 
the stakes are indeed high. 

Why Latino Students Fall Behind 

The underperformance of Latino children has frequently 
been attributed to the fact that so many grow up in homes 
and neighborhoods where Spanish is the primary language. 

In fact, this notion has largely driven language education 
policy, which has pushed schools to adopt English-only 
instruction in an effort to reclassify their English learners 
to English-proficient status as quickly as possible. 

Businessman Ron Unz, who spearheaded the English- 
only movement that began in California in 1998 and trav¬ 
eled as far as Massachusetts by 2002, said that most English 
learners who received English-only instruction would become 
proficient in English within a year and would thereafter catch up 
with their non-Spanish-speaking classmates. Of course, these 
claims did not come true. 21 And earlier studies had routinely 
found this goal unrealistic. 22 

The simplistic and misguided explanation that language is the 
primary impediment to academic achievement overlooks the much 
more powerful role of poverty. Nearly two-thirds (62 percent) of 
Latino children live in or near poverty, and less than 20 percent of 
low-income Latinos live in households where anyone has com¬ 
pleted postsecondary education. 23 Taken together, these circum¬ 
stances almost inevitably result in children living in poor areas with 
few recreational resources and attending underperforming schools 
where other children like themselves are isolated from mainstream 
society. As a result, they seldom encounter peers who are knowl¬ 
edgeable about opportunities outside their neighborhoods or who 
plan to pursue postsecondary education. Additionally, many par¬ 
ents may not have the time or knowledge to evaluate the quality of 
their children’s education and may not feel empowered to press the 
schools to strengthen their offerings. 


Moreover, these schools are qualitatively weaker in their ability 
to educate students than the schools that middle-income and white 
and Asian students attend. 24 Sean Reardon, professor at Stanford 
University, finds that "the difference in the rate at which black, 
Hispanic, and white students go to school with poor classmates is 
the best predictor of the racial achievement gap.” 25 Still, middle- 
income black and Latino households are much more likely to live 
in poor neighborhoods than whites or Asians with the same 
incomes. 26 And racial segregation adds an additional burden to 
economic segregation, as this double segregation is associated with 
a social bias against students of color. Latino students are now more 
segregated than black students across the nation. 27 

As I noted earlier, this segregation is also associated with lin¬ 
guistic isolation. A linguistically isolated household is defined by 


The misguided explanation 
that language is the 
primary impediment 
to academic achievement 
overlooks the 
much more powerful 
role of poverty. 



the Census Bureau as one in which all household members age 
14 and over speak a language other than English and none speaks 
English "very well." More than one in four Latino students living 
in poverty lives in such a home. 28 Clearly, it is difficult for Latinos 
to learn English when they do not hear it spoken at home and they 
attend school with peers who do not speak English well either. 
The solution, of course, is not to require parents to speak to their 
children in English; rather, parents need to help students develop 
their home language while students are fully integrated into 
schools and classrooms that expose them to English both formally 
and informally through peer relationships.* 

Research challenges the notion that speaking Spanish is the 
primary impediment to Latino students' academic achievement. 
Several studies 29 have now found that immigrant students or the 
children of immigrants tend to outperform subsequent generations 
of Latino students academically. Since speaking Spanish is a pri¬ 
mary characteristic of Latino immigrants and children of immi- 


*For more on dual language learning and English language learners, see the Summer 
2013 issue of American Educator, available at www.aft.org/ae/summer2013. 
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grants, this would appear to contradict the idea that language holds 
them back. Researchers tend to explain this phenomenon as one 
of motivation. 30 The newcomers are acutely aware of the sacrifices 
their parents have made to come to the United States and often 
articulate a desire to pay them back by doing well in school. They 
strive to lift themselves and their parents out of poverty. As a result, 
they become real believers in the American dream. 

However, when this social and economic mobility has failed to 
materialize after the second generation, and students find them¬ 
selves trapped in the same low-income settings with few observ¬ 
able prospects, motivation wanes and they develop a negative view 
of school. Education then comes to represent failure rather than 
opportunity and threatens their self-worth. As a result, it can make 
more sense for them to reject school before it rejects them. 



The fact that somewhere between a third and a half 31 of all Latino 
students begin school without being able to speak English certainly 
has an impact on their achievement. But this impact can be reduced 
or possibly even eliminated, as part of this problem is of our own 
making. By making the primary goal moving these students to all- 
English classes as rapidly as possible, we undermine their acquisi¬ 
tion of academic English—the more sophisticated use of language 
that supports comprehension and literacy. 

However, when Latino students are placed in strong bilingual 
and dual language programs, they outperform their Latino peers 
in English-only programs and come closest to closing achieve¬ 
ment gaps with other students. 32 Where such programs are not 
available, Structured English Immersion programs—where Eng¬ 
lish is the main language of instruction—can provide these stu¬ 
dents with access to the core curriculum, though it is a matter of 
debate whether they can provide the same breadth and level of 
rigor. The best programs build on students’ native language, which 
ultimately helps accelerate their English skills. 

There aren’t as many bilingual programs as there once were, 
due to several decades of educational policies that promoted a 


shift to English-only instruction/ but their popularity is again 
gaining ground. 33 In 2016, 73 percent of California voters over¬ 
turned a 1998 near ban on all bilingual instruction in the state. 
Commentators attributed this extraordinary turnaround to much 
more positive attitudes toward immigrants and an explosion of 
interest in dual language programs, which many feel provide obvi¬ 
ous advantages for all children. 

Immigration and the Well-Being of Children 

While most Latino children in the United States were bom here and 
enjoy the full rights of citizenship, many have at least one parent 
born outside this country. That means these children often have to 
deal with the troubled history that can accompany migration- 
leaving homes and loved ones behind—and can traumatize fami¬ 
lies. 34 Moreover, some members of these families are not 
citizens and lack legal status. While no exact number is avail¬ 
able, best estimates suggest that more than one in four Latino 
students live with at least one undocumented parent. 35 This 
figure does not account for siblings or other family members 
at risk of deportation. We can assume that, adding these fam¬ 
ily members, more than 25 percent of Latino students live in 
homes stressed by the threat of deportation. Latino students 
with undocumented parents experience higher levels of 
poverty, lower levels of educational attainment, and greater 
dependence on social services than Latino children with 
U.S.-born parents. 36 One can only imagine the psychological 
toll of sitting in school all day wondering if your parents will 
be there when you return home. 

In 2012, President Obama signed an executive order 
announcing Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA), a program meant to defer deportation for certain 
undocumented immigrants who entered the country when 
they were younger than 16. A1982 Supreme Court decision 
{Plyler v. Doe ) declared that undocumented immigrant 
children had a right to public education through high 
school, but until DACA began, they could be deported after 
high school. While DACA did not offer a pathway to citizen¬ 
ship, it did offer a temporary right to be in the country 
legally for the estimated 65,000 high school graduates who each 
year complete school but cannot legally work, join the military, 
or often even continue their education. 4 These young immigrants 
entered the country with their families, frequently at such young 
ages they did not even know they were born outside the United 
States, and certainly had no say in where they were raised. 

To be eligible for DACA, immigrants brought to the United States 
before turning 16 must have lived continuously in this country for 
at least five years; must have been attending or have graduated from 
a U.S. high school, or have served in the military; and must not have 
been convicted of a felony or certain misdemeanors (among other 
requirements). If they met all the requirements, produced certifying 
documents, and paid an application fee of $495 (as of December 
23,2016), they may have received deferred deportation and a work 


Tor more on the history of bilingual education and the renewed interest in bilingual 
programs, see "Bilingual Education" in the Fall 2015 issue of American Educator, 
available at www.aft.org/ae/fall2015/goldenberg_wagner. 

Tor more on DACA, see "Undocumented Youth and Barriers to Education" in the 
Summer 2016 issue of American Educator, available at www.aft.org/ae/summer2016/ 
undocumented. 
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permit for a two-year, renewable period. By June 2016, more than 
700,000 undocumented people had received a DACA permit. 37 

While this policy provided considerable relief for many young 
Latinos, at least half of those estimated to be eligible did not 
apply. Reasons include fear of the immigration service having 
information about their families and the high cost of the applica¬ 
tion, especially in circumstances where more than one indi¬ 
vidual in the family is eligible. It was also understood that the 
permit could be revoked at any time, especially under a federal 
administration that disagrees with the policy. Given the pro¬ 
gram’s uncertain future under the Trump administration, many 
students whose DACA terms have expired are returning daily to 
regular undocumented status without the ability to work legally. 
Among other challenges, this creates a hardship for paying for 
higher education. 

According to estimates, roughly 500,000 U.S.-citizen 
youth currently live in Mexico as a result of deportations 
and economic circumstances that forced their families back 
across the border. 38 These young people, born in the United 
States, usually have no history with Mexico and most often 
have been educated only in English. Once in Mexico, they 
often have trouble integrating into Mexican schools, which 
have different curricula and standards than American 
schools and, obviously, require students to speak, read, and 
write in Spanish. They also often have difficulty convincing 
Mexican school officials they should receive credit for 
classes they took in the United States. If the new federal 
administration makes good on its promises to remove 
undocumented immigrants, the number of students in this 
situation can be expected to growbecause many U.S.-born 
children of immigrants will accompany their deported fam¬ 
ily members. 

President Obama attempted to address this problem in 
2014 with his Deferred Action for Parents of Americans 
(DAPA) policy, which would have allowed parents of citizen 
children who met a series of requirements to remain in the 
country with renewable work permits, much like the DACA 
applicants. This policy would have prevented many of the 
"returned” students from having to leave the country to an uncer¬ 
tain fate in Mexico. A recent Supreme Court decision resulted in 
a stay of DAPA, leading many U.S.-citizen children to worry about 
being removed from the only home they have ever known. 

In spite of these enormous challenges, stories of undocu¬ 
mented students who have excelled academically are recounted 
each year at graduation and in national newspapers. 39 Anyone 
teaching in colleges across the country is likely to encounter 
these students. 

As a professor at the University of California, Los Angeles, I 
have taught many undocumented students. One I will never forget 
was always early to class, well prepared, and engaged. One day, 
she asked me if I had an extra copy of a text we were reading for 
class. She was having difficulty accessing the library’s copy. As we 
talked, I learned that not only could she not afford to buy books, 
she could not afford a place to live and slept on friends’ sofas. She 
was also frequenting a food pantry. She couldn't legally work 
because she was undocumented, having been brought to the 
United States in the third grade. But she was a musician in a 
Mariachi group, which, when they could get bookings, helped her 


meet expenses. Andrea had excelled in high school and was 
admitted to UCLA, one of the most competitive public universities 
in the country, and she credited her parents' example of working 
hard and never giving up. But it was her involvement in extracur¬ 
ricular activities that fueled her hopes for the future: 

Music played a very important role because it was a big moti¬ 
vator. ... I couldn’t afford books sometimes, I couldn’t afford 
rent, [but] I always had music to look forward to. It just kept 
me going so much, even when things got really, really hard. 

... When I could have given up and I could have just thrown 
in the towel, I always had music to look forward to. 40 

Of course, it was not only music that kept Andrea in school and 
moving toward her goals but also a supportive campus environ- 


Students who 
are fluen t in 
another language : 
and culture can 
build bridges in 
a fundamentally 
interconnected world . 





ment, a peer group that sustained her, and faculty members who 
saw her potential and encouraged her. 

Primed for "Deeper Learning" 
and Bridge Building 

Plenty of challenges remain in closing achievement gaps for Latino 
students. But these students represent enormous assets for our 
nation. Given that a majority of Latino students are the children of 
immigrants (and to a much lesser degree immigrants themselves), 41 
I have outlined five ways these students are primed for "deeper 
learning,” a pedagogy that has been heralded as fostering the kinds 
of skills that best serve 21st-century challenges. That is, an emphasis 
on critical thinking, analysis, cooperative learning, and teamwork. 
The five characteristics that are typical of many immigrant students 
are a collaborative orientation to learning, resilience, immigrant 
optimism, multicultural perspectives, and multilingualism. 

Psychologists have long noted Latina mothers’ emphasis on 
cooperative and respectful family relations that foster a preference 
for cooperative learning by Latino children. 42 Cooperative behav¬ 
ior lends itself to the lands of shared inquiry and teamwork that 
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are the cornerstones of deeper learning and skills that many 
employers find crucial. 

Because immigrants cannot rely on the normal routines of 
their homelands and must be adaptable to new circumstances 
and expectations, children learn to be resilient, to persist in the 
face of adversity, and to keep trying until “they get it right.” This 
persistence leads to deeper learning. 

Research has also shown that first- and second-generation 
immigrant students tend to outperform subsequent generations 
academically, in spite of language differences and cultural barri¬ 
ers. This phenomenon has been labeled "immigrant optimism,” 
in which these students, taking a cue from their immigrant par¬ 
ents, come to be true believers in the American dream and strive 
to realize it, exhibiting extraordinary motivation. 


Finally, and somewhat obviously, immigrant students typically 
have multicultural perspectives and are multilingual. These stu¬ 
dents are both immersed in American culture outside their homes 
and part of their family's culture. Being able to view a problem from 
multiple cultural perspectives allows students to see that problems 
can have more than one right answer and is key to more creative 
thinking. And students who speak multiple languages demonstrate 
greater cognitive flexibility and executive function (for example, 
ability to maintain a focus when faced with multiple stimuli). 43 

Also, students who are fluent in another language and culture 
can build bridges in a fundamentally interconnected world. Know¬ 
ing another language quite obviously enables access to many more 
people, information, and experiences. But knowing another cul¬ 
ture—understanding how others think and how to present oneself 
in a different cultural context—is an invaluable skill. Acknowledg¬ 
ing this fact, one recent survey of employers across all sectors of the 
economy found that two-thirds preferred hiring a bilingual indi¬ 
vidual over a similarly qualified monolingual. 44 Clearly, employers 
view these multilinguals as assets to building client relationships 
and managing diversity within a company. As Nelson Mandela 


said, "If you talk to a man in a language he understands, that goes 
to his head. If you talk to him in his language, it goes to his heart.” 
Both business and diplomacy are best served by speaking to a 
person's intellect and heart. 

lust as students who develop skills in more than one language 
are advantaged in many ways, so is the education system that 
understands the value of communicating in multiple languages. 
By speaking a language the student understands, school person¬ 
nel help that student—and his or her family—feel more connected 
to the school and believe his or her teachers care. 

What We Know Works 

One of the most distressing things about the Latino education gap 
is that we actually know how to narrow it, and perhaps even close 
it. We simply do not act on this knowledge. For example, 
while schools clearly don’t have the power to eradicate pov¬ 
erty, they can use proven strategies to counter its effects, 
including providing "wraparound” services for students and 
families living in poverty.* Significant evidence shows that 
making social and medical services available to families and 
students in need helps reduce absenteeism (a major corre¬ 
late of low achievement) and increase student engagement 
in school. And while the new federal Every Student Succeeds 
Act (ESSA) provides for the use of such services, the funds 
available hardly cover the tremendous need that exists. 

We also know that preschool works. Early childhood educa¬ 
tion introduces Latino children to the expectations of school¬ 
ing and exposes them to English. Based on national data, 
researchers found that the Latino-white achievement gap 
narrows by about one-third during the first two years of school¬ 
ing, but then remains constant over the next several years, 45 
suggesting that early intervention can be especially effective. 

Another bulwark against the effects of poverty is deseg¬ 
regation. In recent years, education reformers have claimed 
that equity in education could be achieved within racially 
and economically segregated schools. Yet the desegregation 
movement ofthe 1960s and 1970s was supported by research 
that showed how segregation fueled achievement gaps 
among racial and ethnic groups. 46 In fact, the primary finding in 
Brown v. Board of Education was that separate could not be equal. 

Effective desegregation has become increasingly difficult, as 
the racial and ethnic composition of the nation’s schools has 
shifted dramatically. Nonetheless, segregation by class, race, and 
language can be improved through strong magnet programs and, 
in the case of Latinos especially, through two-way dual immersion 
programs. 4 These programs have a goal of enrolling equal num¬ 
bers of English speakers and English learners so that both groups 
become bilingual, biliterate, and culturally aware. 

An abundance of evidence suggests the effectiveness of these 
programs in both raising academic achievement and desegregat¬ 
ing students. 47 While the demand for these programs is increas¬ 
ing, 48 they require strong bilingual personnel. Although there has 
been scant support for the recruitment and development of teach- 


*For more on community schools, see the Fall 2015 issue of American Educator, 
available at www.aft.org/ae/fall2015. 

Tor more on socioeconomic integration, see "From All Walks of Life" in the Winter 
2012-2013 issue of American Educator, available at www.aft.org/ae/winter 
2012-2013/kahlenberg. 
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ers to sustain these programs, states can use funds from ESSA to 
hire more bilingual teachers. 

Where two-way programs that enroll both English speakers and 
English learners are not feasible because of local demographics, bilin¬ 
gual programs that allow Latino English learners to access the regular 
curriculum in Spanish as they learn English also show strong results 
for Latino students. 49 But they too require bilingual teachers. 

Many programs serving low-income students, including Lati¬ 
nos, have as a goal to prepare them for high school graduation and 
college entrance. The most cost-effective programs include coun¬ 
seling components that guide students into the rigorous courses 
often denied to them because of the perception they "aren’t college 
material.’’ They also usually provide tutorial support. Teachers in 
these programs inspire students to prepare for college and provide 
the study skills necessary to succeed. 50 

One such program is AVID (Advancement Via Individual 
Determination),* which operates in most states and provides 
counselors plus a supportive peer group to help students stay 
on track in school. Another program, known as the Puente 
Project, operates in California and Texas and targets Latino 
students (though others can enroll); it provides a college pre¬ 
paratory English curriculum that incorporates Latino litera¬ 
ture and integrates aspects of the Latino community into its 
activities. It also relies on building a supportive "familia” 
among peers and incorporates program personnel who can 
communicate with parents. Lasdy, PIQE (Parent Institute for 
Quality Education), which originated in San Diego but now 
operates throughout California and in 10 other states, focuses 
on Latino parents, especially immigrants with little knowledge 
of how U.S. schools operate, and trains them to advocate for 
their children and monitor their school performance. The 
program also trains parent coaches to teach other parents; 
most PIQE programs operate in Spanish. 

Research has found that Latino students are the least likely 
to take on debt for college and the most likely to forgo college 
(and sometimes even not finish high school) for financial 
reasons. 51 It is especially important for Latinos to access finan¬ 
cial assistance, so programs that encourage Latino students 
to attend college should provide information on howto pay for it. For 
many Latino students, money for their own education often comes 
at the cost of basic necessities for other family members. One study 
conducted in the aftermath of the Great Recession found that 40 
percent of Latino students in a very large state university could not 
rely on their families for any financial support; instead, they were a 
source of support for their parents and siblings. 52 

Finally, it is axiomatic that students must feel a sense of belong¬ 
ing in school if they are to be truly engaged and motivated to excel. 
Relationships are crucial. Somewhat paradoxically, though, Lati¬ 
nos are the least likely to participate in extracurricular activities 
in school, where many friendships begin. 

In a series of studies that looked at the "sense of connectedness" 
of students of Mexican origin, the researchers concluded that 
among the most important school interventions for these students 
is connecting them to extracurricular, out-of-classroom activities 
in order to bind them to peer groups and to the school. Similarly, 


researchers have found that those immigrant students "who had 
even one native English-speaking friend were able to learn English 
more rapidly and make a better adjustment to school." 53 Another 
recommendation stemming from these studies was to offer extra¬ 
curricular activities during the school day, so that all students could 
participate in something in which they had a particular interest 
with peers who shared that interest, but that did not involve addi¬ 
tional cost or time after school, when they might be expected to 
help out at home or at work. 54 

A typical observation about successful interventions for Latino 
(and all other) youth is that male students make up only about 
one-third of college access programs. 55 And, since it is males who 
seem to be in the greatest need of support and motivation, the 
programs often struggle to involve more young men. 



Teachers can 
ensure that being 
labeled an English 
language learner 
does not limit a student's 
access to all the courses 
and opportunities that 
English speakers enjoy. 




Research suggests that a key to addressing this "male problem" 
is offering programs that are run by or have staff that include 
charismatic Latino adult males, who appeal to young Latinos and 
appear to attract and retain them more effectively. 56 In addition, 
male teachers have a significant positive impact on the academic 
performance of male students. 57 Thus, focusing on the recruit¬ 
ment of Latino male teachers, counselors, and program directors 
may improve outcomes for Latino male students. 4 Programs for 
these young male teachers may need to include some kind of part- 
time compensated activity, whether it is school based or work 
based, as they tend to feel a responsibility to be earners, as indi¬ 
cated in surveys of young Latinos. 58 In our own research, we have 
found, based on national data, that Latinas are more likely to 
attend college if they have Latino teachers (male or female). In 
fact, the more of these teachers they encounter, the more likely 
they are to attend college. 59 This, of course, suggests that an impor- 


*For more on AVID, see "Focusing on the Forgotten" in the Fall 2007 issue of 
American Educator, available atwww.aft.org/ae/fall2007/jacobson. 


t For more on the importance of recruiting Latino male teachers, see "The Need for 
More Teachers of Color" in the Summer 2015 issue of American Educator, available at 
www.aft.org/ae/summer2015/vilson. 
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tant intervention for these students would be recruiting more 
Latino teachers. 

In sum, several interventions are available that would help close 
achievement gaps. Often, they are not implemented because they 
require either a rethinking of our normal routines or a substantial 
investment of both time and money. Arguments based on eco¬ 
nomic studies show it costs more not to implement what we know 
works—"pay now, or pay more later.” But these arguments have yet 
to persuade policymakers, who have the ultimate say in giving such 
interventions a chance. 

WhatWeMustDo 

Support at the state and federal levels for universal preschool would 
go a long way toward providing Latino children a strong academic 


foundation. While it is critical that these children have access to 
high-quality early childhood education, it is just as important that 
it be culturally and linguistically appropriate. Underscoring this 
point, in June 2016, the Obama administration released a policy 
statement on the need to “foster children’s emerging bilingualism 
and learning more broadly” within early childhood programs. 60 

At the federal level, there is great need for more funding for 
wraparound services or full-service community schools. This can 
be accomplished without breaking the bank by integrating the 
resources of the Department of Education with those of the 
Department of Health and Human Services and its various sub¬ 
departments that deal with early childhood education and youth 
services. While the old Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which was disbanded in 1979, may have been too 
unwieldy for the 21st century, reorganizing these departments to 
provide more funding for wraparound services makes sense. 

Additionally, U.S. education policy should reflect the commit¬ 
ment of other industrialized countries to producing a multilingual 
citizenry. It should incorporate support for what both of the last two 
U.S. secretaries of education have agreed on: all children in the 


United States should have access to dual language education, and 
emerging bilinguals should not have to forgo the advantage of know¬ 
ing another language in order to learn English and participate fully in 
their schools. To that end, the federal government must lend a hand 
in recruiting and supporting the development of bilingual teachers. 

Additionally, states and school districts must create pathways 
for young people to become bilingual teachers. In recent years, we 
have witnessed the increasing popularity of magnet programs. Why 
not create magnet programs that seamlessly transition students 
from high school to college and teacher preparation programs, with 
special incentives for students who have acquired another lan¬ 
guage? Today, 22 states and the District of Columbia offer a Seal of 
Biliteracy on the diplomas of students who graduate from high 
school with strong literacy skills in two or more languages. 11 These 
young people are perfect candidates to pursue teaching, and 
could probably be convinced to do so with full scholarships 
from state and federal governments. 

To ensure that Latino students have the same access to 
high-quality education that meets college- and career-ready 
standards, school districts must place a higher value on 
counselors, especially those who can communicate with 
and engage parents of Latino students. Too often, when 
budget cuts require belt tightening, counselors and nurses 
are among the first to go. This may be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish in districts that serve many low-income 
Latino students, who need the guidance of trained profes¬ 
sionals to help them enroll in the coursework required for 
high school graduation and postsecondary education. 

A recent policy shift making it easier for students to earn 
college degrees holds great hope for helping more Latino 
students. Currently, 22 states allow students to pursue a 
bachelor’s degree in specific subject areas within their com¬ 
munity colleges. In other words, students who attend two- 
year institutions in these states do not have to transfer to 
another campus but can continue seamlessly toward their 
undergraduate degree without leaving the community col¬ 
lege campus. Such a program has the potential to enable 
many more Latino students to complete college degrees. 
More colleges should take advantage of this opportunity and 
expand their program offerings, but unfortunately there is little 
evidence to date that they are moving in this direction. 61 

And what can teachers do? Teachers can nurture the assets that 
these students bring to school, such as their optimism and the 
persistence they have shown in difficult circumstances. Teachers 
can celebrate the cultural practices that have nourished immigrant 
communities and recognize the value of students' bilingual skills. 
They can ensure that being labeled an English language learner 
does not limit a student's access to all the courses and opportuni¬ 
ties that English speakers enjoy. They can help Latino students 
find an extracurricular activity that truly engages them in school. 
They can be vigilant about creating equal-status relationships in 
the classroom so that all students feel they have something to 
contribute. And teachers can help Latino students see themselves 
as essential to our nation, which has flourished because of its 
diversity, not in spite of it. □ 

(Endnotes on page 42) 

bo learn about the Seal of Biliteracy, visitwww.sealofbiliteracy.org. 
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